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THE EMERALD 


A STORY 


BY GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 


and his little friend Kiki had one of 

their weekly disputes. It always 
angered Kiki that she was never able to 
anger Monsieur Georges; and it was in 
vain that she hurled astounding epithets 
at his boyish, blond head—epithets that 
she had learned during her school days 
in the gutters of Montmartre. Mon- 
sieur Georges remained unmoved—con- 
temptuous and a little disgusted, but 
without a trace of temper in his voice or 
on his cherubic, pink-and-white face. 

In her exasperation she called him a 
swine, a camel, a mackerel and, perhaps 
anticlimacterically, a thief. Then, pro- 
testing that he loved her no longer, she 
began to cry; and she cried noisily and 
dramatically for she had Spanish blood 
in her. 

At that, Monsieur Georges shrugged 
his shoulders, sighed, and departed to his 
dressing room. When, at the end of half 
an hour, he returned, he was in evening 
clothes. 

“Tam going out,” he told Kiki briefly. 

Her answer was a moan, interrupted 
hy a hiccuppy sob. She was leaning 
over a table, her face buried in her hands. 

He contemplated her not unkindly, 
but he had had enough of her for that 
evening. 

“T shall doubtless be late,” he said, 
“and I shall possibly be drunk.” 

She lifted her head and saw the mag- 
nificence of his attire. Rarely had 
she seen him dressed in anything but 
the loose corduroys of the typical 
stage Apache. 


4 ber evening Monsieur Georges 


“You're not working to-night?” she 
asked. “Working” was the euphemism 
she employed to express any and all of 
his illegal operations. 

“No,” he answered, “I intend to min- 
gle for a while with respectable people.” 

She flamed up again at this. “* You're 
going to play the gentleman, are you?” 

“Oh,” he said airily, “I shan’t have 
to play the gentleman. [ shall merely 
be my normal self. You know well 
enough, my sweet, that this is not my 
true milieu.” 

“And that I'm not of your class!” 
she suggested angrily. 

“Precisely—and that you are not of 
my class.” 

He moved to face the cheval glass and 
busied himself with his white tie. 

“You are a barbarian,” he observed. 
“You are uneducated, you have no self- 
control, you employ a scurrilous vocab- 
ulary, you are motivated entirely by 
your senses rather than by reason. In 
short, you greatly resemble a pretty 
black and white cat—except that your 
lips are redder. When you cry you even 
make noises like a eat.” 

“Salaud!” she spat at him. “If you 
are so grand, so much above me, why do 
you stay with me? And if you are a 
gentleman why do you live in this 
quarter and mix with thieves? And why 
are you, yourself, a thief, and, for all I 
know, perhaps a murderer?” 

“No,” he said serenely—* not a mur- 
derer. A thief, yes, but not a murderer. 
And the reason that Iam a thief and mix 
with thieves and live up here with you in 
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the Montmartre is, gentle one, absolutely 
none of your business. And so, good- 
night. I trust you will not stay up for 
me and I trust, too, that blessed sleep 
will restore your equanimity—smooth 
down the angry fur on your back, if you 
will permit me to revert to my com- 
parison of you and the cat.” 

He went out of his surprisingly beauti- 
ful apartment and descended the dark, 
dank stairs to the street. It was May 
and there was a moon and an army of 
stars blinking behind the chimney-pots. 
Behind and above him the dome of the 
Sacré-Coeur shouldered the sky. 

He walked aimlessly down the hill in 
the direction of the Place Pigalle, where 
he knew he should find gayety. As he 
walked he heard the bells of a hundred 
churches announcing midnight. 

“Tam a little early,” he thought, “but 
better the cheerful streets than Kiki's 
hot Spanish tantrums.” 

At the Rue Lepic the sign of a small 
Russian cabaret, of which he had heard 
scandalous reports, caught his eye. 

As he was on the point of entering, a 
taxi drew up at the curb and two men 
and two women descended. Even be- 
fore he heard them speak he knew them 
for Americans—loud Americans out to 
see the lascivious sights. He stood on 
the sidewalk, watching them with idle 
amusement. One of the men was having 
an altercation with the chauffeur about 
the fare. He was trying to call the 
chauffeur a thief, but his French was ap- 
parently inadequate. Monsieur Georges 
did not offer his assistance until he 
perceived that one of the women was 
young and very pretty and a little 
frightened; then he promptly stepped 
forward and said in his ultra-correct 
English, “Is it possible, monsieur, that 
I could be of service to you? These 
chauffeurs rob strangers without shame. 
It is a disgrace.” 

The American said, “Thanks awfully. 
Awfully good of you. The fellow wants 
a supplément or something, and I’m 
damned if I'll give it to him. I'll give 
him what's on the meter and not a cent 
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more, and no tip either now that he’s 
tried to get away with murder.” 

Monsieur Georges nodded in agree- 
ment, said a few quick, sharp words to 
the driver, gave him exactly the sum that 
the meter indicated, told him he was a 
voyou, and waved him away. 

“Much obliged to you, I’m sure,” the 
American said, and the women mur- 
mured that he was very kind indeed. 

They mounted the stairs to the res- 
taurant together. 

“Say,” said the American while they 
were leaving their coats with the 
vestiaire, “say, if you're alone, how 
about joining us? I don't know much 
about this joint, but they tell me it’s 
pretty rough—eh? I'd like to have you 
with us—I mean you'd be doing us a 
favor if you would. My name’s Hardy 
—James B. Hardy, of Des Moines.” 

He paused expectantly, his hand al- 
ready laid in a friendly fashion on 
Monsieur Georges’ shoulder. Monsieur 
Georges hesitated perceptibly. Then he 
said, “It will give me pleasure to join 
you, monsieur. My name is Vicomte de 
Chenavard—Georges de Chenavard.” 

Instantly he regretted having said it. 
He had not used his name or his title 
during the last four years, for the very 
good reason that during most of those 
years the police under the able leader- 
ship of Monsieur Javel were, he knew, 
eagerly searching for the young Vicomte. 
Why, he asked himself, had he now been 
such a reckless fool? He answered his 
own question instantly, for he was al- 
ways very honest with himself. 

“You did it because you wished to 
impress the young American girl, triple 
imbecile that you are. You wanted to 
see her large brown eyes grow larger at 
the sound of a title, Well, you have 
succeeded. The large brown eyes are 
larger. They are like wet brown saucers. 
Are you now satisfied?” 

As he looked at the girl he was not, at 
least, dissatisfied. She was undeniably 
pretty in the rather vivid, brazen way of © 
the American jeune fille. Her hair, the 
color of antiqued gilt, was short and 
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studiously waved; her lips were violently 
red; her arms and her legs were slender, 
and her figure was fashionably flat. Her 
gown was striking but not quite first 
class. 

“Copied by some clever little dress- 
maker from a Patou model,” thought 
Monsieur Georges shrewdly. 

He was aware that he was being intro- 
duced—first to the older woman. 

“Emma, I want you to know the 
Veecount—the Veecount—er—” 

“De Chenavard,” supplied Monsieur 
Georges. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Hardy jovially. 
“You'll have to excuse my French, eh? 
Well, anyway, Emma’s my wife, Mrs. 
Hardy; and this little flapper here's 
my niece, Doris Simmons; and_ this 
young rummy's Ned Fowler. Now, I 
guess we're all set. Let's go.” 


The next morning Monsieur Georges 
awoke late and with a headache. He 
heard Kiki puttering about in the little 
kitchen and he called to her to bring his 
coffee and brioches. 

“These barbarous Americans,” he 
said to himself, “drink too much cham- 
pagne,” and he groaned a little and rolled 
over in the bed and closed his eyes. 

Presently Kiki appeared, bearing a 
breakfast tray in a_holier-than-thou 
manner. 

“Et b’en, mon ami,” she said, “tu as 
pris une belle cuite hier soir—hein? 
You're content, I hope.” 

“T warned you that I should probably 
be late and drunk,” he reminded her 
placidly. “At that, I was not as drunk 
as my host. What is the sacred hour?” 

It was half-past twelve, Kiki told 
him. 

He sprang out of bed with a cry. 

“Half-past twelve, and I who have an 
appointment at half-past one! Make 
haste, Kiki, and lay out my morning 
coat while I bathe.” 

In three-quarters of an hour he was 
in a taxi, flying down the hill toward the 
Madeleine and the Restaurant Larue. 

He was five minutes late for his 
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appointment with Doris Simmons, but 
she was five minutes later than he. She 
was fresh and radiant in beige, with 
gardenias at her shoulder. 

“Not extremely rich or She would not 
economize on her clothes,” he decided. 
“Not rich, but spending more than they 
can afford on their first trip to Europe.” 

He bent to kiss her hand and was 
amused to see her pleasure at the gesture. 

“She likes that,” he thought. “One 
must be as Latin as possible.” 

He conducted her to a table at the 
back of the restaurant. 

“T adore this place!” Doris said. “I 
suppose you think I'm horribly uncon- 
ventional to come here to lunch with you 
like this, especially when—well, we 
weren’t exactly formally introduced, 
were we? Uncle is so funny! And he 
has such a hangover! He's actually not 
out of bed yet.” 

“And the young man, Fowler? _ Is he, 
too, not out of bed yet?” ventured 
Monsieur Georges. 

“Oh, Ned? No, he’s all right. 
snaps back quicker than uncle.” 

“He loves you,” observed Monsieur 
Georges placidly. “Shall you marry 
him?” 

She fluttered her eyelashes over her 
splendid brown eyes. “Well, now, Vi- 
comte, I must say—aren’t you rather 
curious?” 

“No,” he disclaimed, “not curious— 
interested. I am interested in every- 
thing that concerns you. I find you 
adorable, you see, and I am very jealous 
of your young Monsieur Fowler. More- 
over, I do not find him worthy of you— 
he has not your finesse, your fineness. 
He is, if you will pardon me, crude where 
you are subtle.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said, flattered. 
“Ned’s all right, only he’s not seen the 
world.” 

“He is very rich, I suppose,” said 
Monsieur Georges, and he glanced 
surreptitiously at her rings—inexpensive 
stones but genuine. 

“Well, not very. He works for Uncle 
James, out in Des Moines.” 


He 
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She had to spell it for him before he 
understood. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed!—‘ Des Moines! 
La ville des Moines—the city of the 
monks! I understand. And you—are 
you, perhaps, a little pink and gold nun?” 

She giggled. “Well, not so you'd 
notice it,” she said. 

He took her hand beneath the table- 
cloth and pressed it gently. 

“T trust not,” he said. “Nor ama 
monk.” 

Yes, she was very pretty—and not at 
all difficile. She was a blessed breath 
of air after the hot-house atmosphere of 
Kiki. 

Doris found both the luncheon and her 
companion delicious. By the time the 
salad was served he was making open but 
expert love to her; and he was just 
audacious and improper enough to be 
exciting. 

“He's nice,” she thought, “and he 
says nice things, but I don’t suppose for 
a moment he’s thinking of marriage. 
They say the French never do with an 
American girl unless she’s terribly rich. 
But wouldn't it be grand to be a 
vicomtesse!"” 

He was paying the check when two 
men entered the restaurant and chose a 
table near the door. Although they 
were at the other end of the room and 
searcely visible, Monsieur Georges did 
not fail to notice them, for one of 
them was Monsieur Javel, the Prefect 
of Police, 

“Come,” said Monsieur Georges 
quickly, “if you have finished let us go. 
Do you not find the air stifling in here?” 

They left by the private entrance in 
the rear. 

“You are a little pale,” said Doris as 
she put her arm through his. 

She suggested that he accompany her 
“window shopping” if he had nothing 
better to do, and so, inevitably, they 
presently found themselves on the Rue 
de la Paix, in front of Cartier’s. 

Now, in one of the windows there lay 
cushioned against black velvet, an 
emerald pendant. It was a large oblong 
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emerald set with small diamonds and 
hung, as if it were a thing of no great 
value, on a simple black cord. At sight 
of it Doris uttered a long, rapturous 
“ooo!” and was instantly its slave. 
Monsieur Georges who, in his profession 
of thief, had acquired the eye of an 
expert, regarded it closely and _pro- 
nounced it good—not flawless, of course, 
but a beautiful and valuable work of art. 

“That, as you say in English, makes 
one’s mouth water, does it not?” he said, 
amused at the covetousness so plainly 
expressed in her face. ‘* What would you 
not give the man who could hang that 
about your whiter than ivory neck?” 

“Body and soul,” she replied prompt- 
ly, and only half jokingly. 

He smiled down at her. “At least,” 
he said,“ you do not hold yourself cheap. 
Shall I buy it for you?” 

At this she came back to earth. 


“Yes,” she laughed, “please do. Buy 
two or three of them, won't you?” 
“No,” he said, “I am serious. I can 


afford but one. And that only if you 
want it very much.” 

She now became embarrassed. These 
Frenchmen, she said to herself, were 
“funny.” You never could tell what 
they would say next, and when they 
said it you never could tell if they meant 
it or not. If this young man was not 
only a vicomte but rich—why, gracious, 
wouldn’t the girls in Des Moines be 
envious! Still, as she had told herself 
before, he probably didn’t mean mar- 
riage. His intentions, as her uncle 
would have said, were doubtless dis- 
honorable. She didn’t know, even, 
whether he was married or not. 

“No,” she said, moving reluctantly 
away, “I’m sure you'd better give it to 
your wife,” 

She saw all trace of amusement go out 
of his eyes, and she was vouchsafed the 
information she had so crudely angled 
for. 

“I am separated from my wife,” he 
said gravely. 

For want of anything better to say, 
she said she was sorry; and they left the 
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pendant for other eyes to covet and 
sought treasures less precious but less 
unsettling. 


Monsieur Georges saw Doris there- 
after daily. Occasionally he was forced 
to see also Mr. and Mrs. Hardy and Ned 
Fowler, between whom and _ himself 
little love was lost. But usually Doris 
arranged that they should be téte-a-téte, 
for, of course, it was only then that he 
could make love to her. She found 
his love-making strange but fascinating 
—passionate but noncommittal. He 
never spoke to her of either his relations 
or his friends; she never saw him nod to 
an acquaintance; and she early discoy- 
ered that he avoided going with her to 
places where they would encounter well- 
bred crowds. He refused, for example, 
to take her to the races or to the opera 
or the theater. 

“They bore me,” was the only excuse 
he made. 

It was the same with society. 
déteste le monde soi-disant chic.” 

“But your own family,” she protested. 
“Do you detest them?” 

“We do not speak,” he answered 
shortly. And then he added, “ You see, 
I can do nothing for you socially. All I 
can offer you is my poor heart and the 
emerald pendant.” 

Daily they stood before Cartier’s 
window to admire the pendant. She 
desired it so intensely that at the very 
sight of it her pulses quickened. And 
daily he calmly offered it to her. 

“Tell me,” he would say, “when will 
you accept it from me? I beg of you not 
to delay or someone else may purchase it 
and then—” 

“Well, and then—?” 

“Ah, and then, why, you will not 
have your pendant and I shall not have 
my Doris, and that would be a very 
great pity.” 

This should have shocked her, but 
somehow it did not. In Des Moines 
they would have said that she was 
playing with fire. She admitted it. 
Of course she was. But she enjoyed 
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playing with fire far more than she en- 
joyed playing, for instance, with Ned 
Fowler, whose technic of love-making 
she now considered primitive and gross. 

She told herself constantly that she 
had no intention of accepting the emer- 
ald, much as she lusted after it. Two or 
three hundred thousand franes it must be 
worth at least. Even the gallant Vi- 
comte Georges de Chenavard would not 
think seriously of paying such a sum to 
satisfy a transient whim. 

In this last conjecture she was correct. 
Monsieur Georges had no intention of 
paying for the emerald; but Monsieur 
Georges’ agile brain was busy devising a 
possible method of stealing it. Difficult, 
ah, most difficult! It is not the work of 
achild to steal an emerald from Cartier’s 
window on the Rue de la Paix. 

Fortune, which did not always favor 
Monsieur Georges, made on this occa- 
sion nothing short of amorous advances 
to him. 

He was standing one late afternoon 
contemplating meditatively the emerald 
and instinctively counting and apprais- 
ing the diamonds in its setting. He had 
counted as far as twenty-three when a 
black-clad arm was thrust into the win- 
dow and the carefully tended fingers of a 
salesman seized the pendant and re- 
moved it from its couch of velvet. 

Monsieur Georges said “Ah?” inter- 
rogatively to himself, waited half a 
minute and then entered the shop. The 
emerald lay imperially on a little plush 
mat on top of a little table, and it was 
guarded openly by two suave young 
gentlemen in morning coats, and not so 
openly by a rather burly fellow who was 
no gentleman. Seated in front of the 
table was an exquisite woman. Mon- 
sieur Georges promptly chose a chair 
two tables away and asked to be shown 
ceuff-links. 

“A man can never have too many pairs 
of cuff-links,” he assured himself gravely. 

The salesman in attendance found him 
difficult to please. Indeed, he was 
almost as long in making up his mind as 
was the lady near him in making up hers. 
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It was not difficult to perceive that the 
exquisite lady was well known in the 
shop, and that she would not be forced 
to pay for her purchase in cash. Wealth 
shimmered about her like an aura—was 
stitched into her gown, was aglow in the 
rings on her fingers and the buckles over 
her toes. Monsieur Georges had eyes 
and he saw, and ears and he heard, but 
he failed to hear either her name or her 
address. He dallied over the assort- 
ment of cuff-links which was laid before 
him until he was assured that madame 
had made up her mind that life was not 
worth living without the emerald pen- 
dant, and that she would take it with her 
around her slim, proud neck. Then he, 
too, decided on his purchase, entered the 
price of it under the item of “overhead,” 
and preceded the lady from the shop. 
He hailed a taxicab and waited for her. 

She came out with a becoming flush 
of excitement on her face and stepped 
into a tremendous limousine. Mon- 
sieur Georges had a fleeting glimpse of 
the emerald adequately pillowed on her 
breast. 

“Follow the Hispano,” said he to the 
chauffeur. 

“Chouette,” said the chauffeur with a 
libidinous gleam of understanding. 

The Hispano led the way down the 
Rue de la Paix, across the Place Venddme 
to the Rue de Rivoli and the Place de la 
Concorde. Then, as Monsieur Georges 
had prophesied to himself, up the 
Champs-Elysées. 

“It will be a rich neighborhood with- 
out doubt,” he thought.“ Probably the 
Etoile district.” 

He was right. The sleek limousine 
stopped in front of a large, new apart- 
ment house on the Avenue Marceau. 
The taxicab stopped a little beyond it. 
The lady alighted. Monsieur Georges 
alighted. The lady entered, and Mon- 
sieur Georges was there to hold open the 
door for her. They passed the glass door 
of the concierge’s room, and the lady 
nodded and smiled at the concierge’s 
wife, and Monsieur Georges, behind her, 
was at pains also to nod and smile. He 
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bowed her into the lift as if she were a 
queen entering the royal box. ‘The lift, 
being French, was operated by a series 
of electric push-buttons. 

“IT go to the top,” said Monsieur 
Georges. ‘And you, madame?” 

“The fourth floor, monsieur,”’ she said, 
and looked at him for the first time. She 
had damp, dark eyes. He pushed 
button number four. The tiny box of an 
elevator shuddered and wheezed and 
bore them aloft in a cloud of—yes, it was 
jasmine that she used. 

She was not very young but she was 
very beautiful and, unlike the little 
American girl, soignée. The little Amer- 
ican girl, thought Monsieur Georges, 
would have appeared uncouth beside her. 
After all, nobody as splendidly ap- 
proached perfection as his own country- 
women. Even so magnificent a thing 
as the emerald pendant was at home on 
her breast. 

The lift clicked and sighed and stopped. 
Monsieur Georges manipulated doors. 
The lady thanked him with a smile that 
was friendly without being provocative 
and, taking a huge iron key from her 
bag, inserted it in the lock of the double 
door directly opposite and disappeared. 
Monsieur Georges, the scent of jasmine 
still pleasant in his nostrils, ascended 
to the top floor, where he pressed the 
requisite button to dismiss the lift. 
Then, very cautiously indeed, he re- 
turned on foot down the stairs to the 
double door that guarded the lady and 
the emerald. 

The lock, as he had suspected, was a 
simple, old-fashioned one that he could 
probably have opened with his pocket- 
knife. 

“Why,” he questioned himself, “do 
they guard such precious things so care- 
lessly? Behind that flimsy lock lie two 
great temptations—a beautiful woman 
to tempt a lover and a beautiful emerald 
to tempt a thief. It is a pity that I 
cannot permit myself to be both at the 
same time.” 

It was fortunate for Monsieur Georges’ 
health that the night was clear and warm 
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for he had laid out for himself a program 
which involved a great deal of standing 
about in the open air. At seven o'clock 
he had begun to patrol his beat opposite 
the apartment in the Avenue Marceau. 
At five minutes to eight he had seen a 
motor drive up to the door, and a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman with a top hat and 
white gloves alight. At eight o'clock 
the lady appeared dressed for the eve- 
ning, the emerald no doubt beneath her 
opera cloak. She drove off with the 
gentleman. 

“Tt is as I thought,” Monsieur 
Georges said to himself. “She goes to 
dine and then, perhaps, to the theater— 
a revue, probably, since they are dining 
late. In that case she will not return 
until midnight at the earliest. More- 
over, it is reasonable to suppose that 
there is no husband living in the apart- 
ment with her. If there were, why has 
he not shown himself—why is he not 
now in attendance on so beautiful a 
woman and so valuable a jewel? No, 
there is no husband. She is doubtless a 
rich divoreée. So much the better.” 

Abandoning his vigil for a while, he 
wasted a few hours at the Folies Marigny 
and returned to the house on Avenue 
Marceau at half-past eleven. The win- 
dows of the fourth floor, he noticed, 
were dark. Madame was not yet home. 

“It is quite probable,” he thought, 
“that she will be taken somewhere to 
supper, and in that case I shall be forced 
to wait here beneath her balcony like an 
uninspired and unrewarded Romeo until 
dawn.” 

Uninspired, he had said, and unre- 
warded. That was not like him when 
working at his profession; but in this 
case he almost regretted the necessity of 
separating the emerald pendant from so 
adequate an owner in order to hang it on 
the fashionably flat breast of the little 
American girl. 

Tt was typical of him that as far as the 
theft itself was concerned he foresaw no 
great difficulty. He had in his pocket 
a skeleton key, a flashlight, a revolver, 
and a few small simple tools. The lock 
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was old-fashioned, the lady was un- 
protected save, perhaps, for a timorous 
maid or two. The task was so easy 
as to be actually unexhilarating. But, 
decidedly, he was not in the mood. 

Shortly after midnight the lady of the 
pendant arrived with her escort, who 
bade her good-night, kissed her hand 
solicitously, and drove away. Presently 
Monsieur Georges saw shaded lights 
make orange rectangles of three windows 
on the fourth floor. 

“ Madame est chez elle,” he murmured. 
“But madame is not aware that she is 
receiving to-night. Let us hope that she 
will not linger over her toilet, for this 
waiting becomes wearisome.” 

It was more than half an hour before 
the lights on the fourth floor were extin- 
guished and the fagade of the building 
became once more an uninterrupted 
mass of darkness. Five minutes later 
Monsieur Georges rang the concierge’s 
bell. The door clicked ajar, and Mon- 
sieur Georges passed through to the lift, 
muttering an imaginary and unintelligi- 
ble name as he did so for the benefit of 
the concierge, half asleep in his hermeti- 
cally sealed room off the vestibule. 

The lock, as he had foreseen, presented 
little difficulty, and he had it open in 
thirty seconds. He entered noiselessly 
into a long, narrow hall that offered him 
three doors from which to choose. Of 
these, one, directly facing him, was a 
double door, one wing of which was open. 
That, he surmised, led to the living room, 
and the emerald, he knew, would proba- 
bly not be there. No, the emerald 
would be in the lady's bedroom, in a 
safe if she were a cautious lady; in a jewel 
box on her dressing table, if she were a 
careless one. Experience had taught 
Monsieur Georges a great deal about the 
likely location of articles of value. 

He turned, at a guess, to the right 
down the hall. He flashed his light 
briefly on the door and turned the 
knob, very slowly, very quietly. Then, 
with his flashlight and his revol- 
ver both aimed toward the center of 
the room, he entered. 
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Tt was a small room, furnished as a 
boudoir, with a chaise-longue and a mul- 
titude of silk cushions, and hangings and 
a carpet of old rose. At the left was a 
second door, screened by old rose por- 
tiéres. A faint scent of jasmine lingered 
like a souvenir. 

And now Monsieur Georges made a 
momentous mistake: he replaced the 
revolver in his pocket while he examined 
the room closely with the aid of his flash- 
light. 

“If she possesses a safe for her jewels,” 
he said to himself, “it might well be 
here.” 

He knelt before a cabinet that stood 
beside the chaise-longue, and almost at 
once perceived that it contained a small 
safe, not too cleverly concealed behind a 
rosewood door. This door he had 
opened and he was engaged in experi- 
ments on the combination when, with 
no warning, the boudoir was flooded 
with light, and a woman's voice said a 
little tremulously, “If you move I swear 
to you that I will shoot.” 

Now the very fact that the voice was 
unsteady gave him cause for anxiety, for 
he knew very well that a nervous, 
frightened woman is far more likely to 
pull a trigger than is a calm and reason- 
ingone. And so, solicitous of his safety, 
he said reassuringly, “Please do not be 
afraid, madame. I have no intention 
of injuring you, except perhaps finan- 
cially. May I not turn my head in 
order to see the person upon whom I 
have intruded?” 

“You may not,” she said decisively. 
“ And,” she added, “besides, I am behind 
the portiéres. But I have you covered 
with my gun and—and what impudence 
you have to tell me not to be afraid! I 
shall telephone at once for the police, 
mny good man.” 

“Precisely,” he agreed, “but how are 
you going to telephone without coming 
into the room? The telephone, I ob- 
serve, stands on top of this cabinet, 
before which I am so uncomfortably 
kneeling.” 

She appeared to think this over, and 
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then she said triumphantly, “Yes, but 
there is another instrument beside my 
bed.” 

“How fortunate,” said he. “T shall 
be sorry to have you leave me even for an 
instant; and I am sure that you would 
be sorry if I were not here when you re- 
turned.” 

“T had not thought of that,” she 
admitted. 

“No,” he said reprovingly; “it seems 
that I have to do the thinking for both of 
us. You have, by your folly, placed 
yourself in a very awkward position, 
madame, and me in a very uncomfor- 
table one. May I, at least, straighten 
my legs out a little?” 

“I’m not sure,” she said dubiously, 
“that I ought to let youdo that. I can- 
not afford to run the risk of your getting 
at your revolver.” 

“But,” he pointed out, “Ido not reach 
for my revolver with my legs.” 

There was a silence. Then she said 
reluctantly, “I think that I must come 
in and search you.” 

“Why not?” he inquired. 
according to rule.” 

“Well,” she said, “for one thing, I 
have nothing on but my nightgown.” 

“Multum in parvo,” he murmured. 

There was another silence. Perhaps 
she was mystified by his Latin. 

“That means, ‘much in little,’” he 
explained cheerfully. 

“T know it does,” said she, and he 
thought he heard her laugh. 

“T beg of you not to laugh,” he urged 
—*‘you might pull the trigger by mistake 
and the noise, besides upsetting you 
horribly, would rouse the entire house.” 

“T am coming in to disarm you,” was 
her answer to this. 

He heard a swish of silk portiéres and 
the whisper of light footsteps on the 
velvet carpet. The scent of jasmine 
became more intense, Still, obedient to 
orders, he remained motionless on his 
knees, his head turned away from her. 

Two hands went awkwardly through 
his pockets. When she found his re- 
volver she exclaimed, “Ah!” trium- 
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phantly, and her breath was on his 
cheek and her fragrance about him. 

“Now,” she said, “you may get up, 
but you must not turn around until I 
say so.”” 

As soon as she gave the word he 
turned and saw that she had installed 
herself on the chaise-longue and that she 
had wrapped a quilt about her. Her 
revolver was pointed in the general 
direction of his heart. His revolver she 
had hidden somewhere. 

“You may sit down over there while I 
telephone,” she said, and then, seruti- 
nizing him closely, she cried, “ But you 
are the man who was in the lift with me 
this afternoon!” 

He bowed. “Thad that pleasure,” he 
said. “Also I was in Cartier’s when 
you bought the emerald. I venture 
to felicitate you on your good taste, 


madame. It is an exquisite stone.” 
“Isn't it!’ she exclaimed, almost 
friendly in her enthusiasm. “Isn’t it 


just adorable!” Then, remembering, 
she added in a tone of sorrow and of re- 
proach, “And so it was for the emerald 
that you broke into my apartment. It is 
the emerald—my new emerald, bought 
only a few hours ago—of which you 
would have robbed me! You should be 
ashamed of yourself. You seem to be a 
person of some—some culture, let us say, 
and yet you are brutal enough to be 
willing to rob a woman of something 
that she has coveted for weeks and only 
now acquired.” She grew indignant. 
“ T shall have no mercy on you,” she said. 
“IT shall telephone for the police.” 
“The instrument,” he said, “is at your 
elbow, madame. I have nothing to say 
in my defense except that there is an- 
other woman who also has been coveting 
the emerald, and it was to her that I 
intended to give it. It is, however, per- 
haps as well that I have failed, for she is 
a blonde, and emeralds are not as be- 
coming to blondes as to brunettes. The 
pendant, madame, will lie more beauti- 
fully on your breast than on hers.” 
That she was not deaf to flattery was 
evidenced by the fact that her hand— 
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the hand which did not hold the revolver 
—paused on its way to the telephone 
instrument. There was a moment of 
silence during which she contemplated 
him with a dubious interest. 

“Who are you?" she demanded. 

“T am known as Monsieur Georges.” 

She tossed up her head, a little vexed. 

“That means nothing to me. I don’t 
care about your—your nom de guerre. 1 
am asking you who you really are.” 

He raised his shoulders and his eye- 
brows. 

“For that matter,” he said, “who, 
madame, really, are you? A maid, a 
wife, a divoreée, or a widow? A virgo 
intacta or a tarnished dove? A saint or 
a sinner, an anarchist or a royalist, or, 
that amorphous thing, a stanch believer 
in the Republic and in the laws devised 
by majorities of ignorant scoundrels to 
he executed by corrupt officials?” 

She suddenly laughed—so musically 
that he was rejoiced, so heartily that he 
was surprised. 

“You truly don’t know who I am?” 
she asked. “You came to rob me, not 
knowing who I am?” 

Unable to resist the infection of her 
mirth, he smiled back at her and said, 
“Tam utterly at a loss, madame. For 
all I know, you may be the wife of the 
President of the Republic.” 

She shook her head at that. 

“No,” she said, “I am not the wife of 
the President of the Republic, but I am 
the daughter of the Prefect of Police of 
Paris.” 

“ Bon Dieu!” he cried, and slapped his 
forehead and stared at her. “In that 
case, you are—let me think a moment. 
Whom did the daughter of Monsieur 
Javel marry? Ah, I have it! You are 
Madame Félix Simonet, are you not? 
And your husband is—” He stopped 
abruptly and then said, “I beg your 
pardon, madame,” for he remembered 
having read in the newspapers that 
Madame Simonet was divorcing her rich 
and rather outrageous husband, the 
Félix Simonet who manufactured bath- 
room fixtures @ ’Americaine. His re- 
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luctance to be divorced had unfor- 
tunately resulted in a deal of unpleasant 
publicity for the daughter of so conspic- 
uous a man as the Prefect of Police of 
Paris. 

She accepted Monsieur Georges’ apol- 
ogy with a gesture of her hand. 

“It matters nothing,” she said. ‘‘My 
private affairs have become public 
through no fault of mine. I told you 
who I was merely to impress upon you 
the height of your impudence. It is not 
every thief that would have the audacity 
to attempt to rob a member of Monsieur 
Javel’s family. . . . What—what is it? 
Sit still, or I swear I will fire!” 

Monsieur Georges had leaned sud- 
denly forward in his chair—so suddenly 
that she feared he was about to attack 
her. 

“Hush!” he commanded. 
something.” 

She listened, but could hear nothing ¥ 
but the beating of her heart. 

Presently Monsieur Georges spoke in 
a whisper. “There is somebody stand- 
ing in the hall outside your door. I 
heard his footsteps approach and I did 
not hear them pass. Is it possible, 
madame, there should be another thief 
with the audacity to attempt to rob the 
daughter of Monsieur Javel!” 

He saw her face go paper-white. She 
gave a grievous little moan and threw 
her arm across her eyes with the gesture 
of a tired child about to ery. 

“He is trying the lock,” said Monsieur 
Georges, quietly. “I suggest, madame, 
that, if you can trust me, you give me 
the revolver. I am less reluctant to pull 
a trigger, perhaps, than you. But I 
recommend that you be quick about it.” 

“I am frightened,” she faltered— 
“I'm so frightened! Not of a thief— 
but of my husband. It may be he. 
Don’t you understand? He has come 
before at night. He spies on me—to 
prevent my divorce.” 

Monsieur Georges had climbed high 
in his profession mainly because of an 
agile brain, and he grasped the drama of 
the situation in an instant. The setting, 
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a lady’s boudoir; the time, one o’clock 
at night; the characters, a lady in her 
nightgown and a strange man who was 
obviously a gentleman, sitting beside her, 
There could be but one interpretation 
possible unless he could conclusively 
prove himself a thief and not a lover. 

“Give me both the revolvers at once,” 
he commanded, and without waiting for 
her consent, he rose and crossed to the 
chaise-longue and took them from her— 
one from her unresisting hand, the other 
from beneath the cushion. As he did so 
they heard the lock of the hall door click, 
and the stealthy scraping noise of the 
door opening over the rug. 

“Appear as distressed as possible—as 
if it was I who had had the upper hand— 
as if I had brutalized you—dragged 
you about by your hair—twisted your 
wrists—tortured you—threatened to kill 
you.” 

He had time for no more admonitions. 
With a revolver in each hand, he moved 
rapidly over to the door that led to the 
vestibule, flung it open, and found him- 
self face to face with a fat man in eve- 
ning clothes. Monsieur Georges placed 
the muzzles of the revolvers against the 
fat man’s shirt-front. 

“Now—you—” he began in the ver- 
nacular of his Montmartre friends— 
“species of fat white slug—march a little 
into the room where I can examine you.” 

The man obeyed, sputtering but terri- 
fied—an unpleasant object. He saw his 
wife, sobbing heartbreakingly, on the 
chaise-longue. There could not be the 
least doubt in the world that she was 
terrified—but of what? he asked him- 
self. Or, rather, of whom? His little, 
suspicious eyes darted from his wife to 
the good-looking young man who han- 
dled the two revolvers, and back again 
to his wife. 

“Giselle,” he said, frightened but 
malevolent, “what does all this signify?” 

She moaned convincingly. Then, un- 
expectedly she sat up straight, and 
answered him. 

“Isn’t it quite plain what it means? 
This scoundrel—this brute—broke into 
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my apartment to steal my jewels. I 
tried to shoot him with my revolver, but 
he wrenched it from my hand before I 
could fire. And then—then he twisted 
my arm so that I almost fainted from the 


pain. For God's sake, Jean, can you 
not do something? Can you not cry for 
help?” 

“If he does,” asserted Monsieur 


Georges brutally, “I'll put a bullet in his 
paunch. I've a gun in each hand, re- 
member, and [ shoot as well with my left 
as with my right. What's more, I've 
wasted a iot of time on you two beauties 
—too much time. If the little lady— 
the pretty little lady in the pretty little 
nightgown—will give me the combina- 
tion of her safe, I'll take what I want and 
clear out and you can both go happily 
to bed. Come on now—out with it, or 
T'll do a little more arm-twisting.” 

The “pretty little lady” cried “Oh!” 
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He took from it only the emerald pen- 
dant, which he flourished before their 
eyes before putting it carelessly in his 
trousers pocket. ‘Then, with both re- 
volvers again in his hands, he backed 
slowly toward the outer door. 

“Good-night, m’sieu’, m’dame,” he 
said cheerfully. “I hope you won't 
make any noise until I'm out of the 
house, but if you do I'll run right back up 
the staircase and put a bullet into each 
of you. Your wife is adorable, m’sieu’, 
but you—you are a useless piece of fat 
that encumbers the earth. A religious 
man like myself can’t help wondering 
what le bon Dieu was thinking about 
when he let you be born.” 

By now he was at the outer door. He 
bowed, threw a kiss with one of his re- 
volvers instead of his finger-tips, sprang 
out into the hallway, slammed the door 
behind him, and ran down the stairs 


covered her face with her hands, and ¢ with the speed and agility of a cat. 


murmured between sobs, “The num- 
bers are seven and three.” 

“Ah,” said Monsieur Georges, “as 
simple as that? A mere toy for a 
child.” 

“Why in the devil did you tell him the 
numbers?” demanded Simonet of his 
wife. “Have you no courage?” 

“Have you, you lump of flesh?” 
asked Monsieur Georges, and he pressed 
the muzzle of one of the revolvers against 
Simonet’s shirt-front. 

“Bandit!” was all the man could find 
to say, but he took care to say it softly. 

“And now,” continued Monsieur 
Georges, “I don’t want any disturbance 
while I'm at work—see? It oughtn’t to 
take me long, but I'd rather not have to 
do any shooting. So remember to keep 
still and to keep your mouths shut. And 
you, beautiful species of pork, stand 
over there by your wife, if she is your 
wife, and if she is you don't deserve her. 
Allez—heup!” 

Monsieur Simonet obeyed. His face 
was a mottled purple and he was breath- 
ing hard and sweating. 

Monsieur Georges, as he had promised, 
was not long in opening the little safe. 


On the following day a note was deliv- 
ered to Madame Félix Simonet. 

“Madame,” it read, “I regret that the 
arrival of your husband forced me to do 
something which I had just made up my 
mind not to do. I mean, of course, 
stealing your emerald pendant. You 
will understand that if I had not done so, 
it is very possible that your husband 
could have prevented your divorce by 
bringing a counter-suit. I chose what I 
believed to be for you the lesser of two 
evils. It is my desire, now, to return the 
emerald to you. If you should find it 
convenient to join me this afternoon at 
the Thé-Dansant in the Place Vendome 
at five o'clock, I shall consider the pleas- 
ure of your company ample reward for 
the return of a ‘lost article.’ I regret 
that I may sign myself only as Monsieur 
Georges.” 

Madame Simonet read the note with 
feelings compounded of surprise, inter- 
est, doubt, amusement, and pleasure. 
Then she read it again. Then, although 
her eyes were still puzzled, she smiled. 
Then she began to consider what dress 
she should wear for the rendez-vous. 


